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From the Leisure Hour. 
Curiosities of London Life. 
THE PAVEMENT CHALKER, 


Curled up under the shelter of one of the 
numerous dead walls to be met with in the 
line of the New Road, from Paddington to 
King’s Cross, there is to be occasionally seen 
a lump of unwashed and unkempt shivering 
juvenility and tattered raggedness. A coarse 
canvas suit, which would not fetch twopence 
at the rag shop, and which is full of holes and 
rents, does not more than half cover the naked 
limbs; the bare skin, “ goose-fleshed” with 
the wintry blast of February, looks pallidly 
through a dozen patchwork apertures. The 
owner of the miserable garments, which bare- 
ly serve the purposes of decency, can boast 
of neither shirt, nor stockings, nor shoes. He 
has huddled himself up almost to the form of 
a crouching cur that shrinks from the assaults 
of the storm, and he half hides his face in his 
hands as he cowers ruefully from the cold. 
On the shin of one leg, too, a little above the 
ankle, there is a bad, unsightly wound. On 
a smvoth pavement stone at his side, first in- 
dustriously cleaned and polished with the palm 
of his hand, he has written in white chalk, 
shaded with a black Italian crayon, and in 
characters to the beauty and flourishing flu- 
ency of which the italics we are compelled to 
make use of have no pretensions, the follow- 
ing expressive appeal :— 

“J will not steal— 
I must not beg— 
1 cannot work— 
Will you allow me to starve?” 


A crowd of gaping boys and compassion- 
ating females have gathered round him. The 
boys are unanimous and loud in their praise 
of the marvellous writing, which in a measure 
justifies their assertion that it is “ better than 
copper-plate ;” the women, with sundry ejacu- 
lations of pity and condolence, mingled with 
violent indignation against the world of wealth 
for not stepping forth in a body to the rescue, 
are searching in their pockets for an alms for 
the suffering creature. Now and thena pass- 





ing pedestrian throws him a coin and hurries | door-way, and putting his wounded foot upon 


on; and now, the poor women, having suc- 
ceeded in extracting a few half-pence from 
the recesses of their pockets and clubbed them 
together, one of them stoops down tenderly, 
and with a sigh and a blessing, confers upon 
the starving wretch their united contribution. 
The grateful creature turns. a tearful eye to 
the clouds, and, impressed with the burden of | 
thankfulness, invokes a thousand benedictions | 
upon their charitable hearts, Sober citizens, 
not altogether free from suspicion, walk past 
quietly, and take no notice of the appeal to 
their sympathies ; while the man of the world, | 
conversant with the whole economy of the 
proceeding, hurls him an admonition or a re- 
proach, instead of a coin, by which proceed- 
ing the deplorable object in all probability 
profits more than he would have done by their 
pence, through the gencrosity of the ignorant 
and charitable, which is always stimulated by 
the appearance of inhumanity or oppression. 

This unfortunate outcast crouches all day 
in the eye of the public; and if his wants be 
still unsatisfied, he lights a candle so soon as | 
it is dark, and then presents quite a pictur- 
esque object. By the light of his guttering | 
tallow, those who pass may read his litho- 
graphic performance; and he will remain at 
his post tll seven o’clock at least, to catch the 
commercial gentlemen on their return home 
after the labours of the counting-house. So! 
soon as that daily current has subsided, con- 
sidering his business done for the day, he) 
rises from his lair, and, treading out his or- 
namental inscription with his foot, limps) 
away with the gait of a confirmed and incu- 
rable cripple from the scene of his labours—if 
labours they are to be called, 

The subject whom we have been rapidly 
contemplating is well known in certain loca- 
lities as an arrant impostor. We have seen 
him in the exercise of his daily profession, or | 
we should say one of his professions—that of 
“The Deplorable Object,” in the pursuit of 
which he enjoys a reputation, and a profit too, 
equal to those of any of his tribe. It may be 
as well, perhaps, to look at the other side of 
the picture, and see how he indemnifies him- 





self at night for his couch of cold stones dur- 
ing eight or nine hours of the day. Let us 
follow him home. He has blown out his 
candle and hidden it in a hole in the wall 
above his head, where he will find it again 
whenever it may be convenient to repeat his 
performance. He hobbles on painfully for a 
few hundred yards, when turning suddenly 
southwards, he sets his face towards West- 
minster, and breaks into a strapping pace, 
which will carry him thither in five-and-thirty 
minutes. He stops, after a smart walk of a 
few hundred yards, under the shadow of a 


the step, carefully detaches the wound—for it 
is merely an artificial one—from his leg, and 
as it cost him three aid sixpence, he folds it 
up for future use. He-now resumes his pace, 
nor stops again till, after threading number- 
less windings and short cuts, he pulls up at a 
favourite wine-vault in Seven Dials. Here 
he compensates himself for the hardships of 
his peculiar craft, with libations of some fa- 
vourite beverage, and afterwards dines as 
luxuriously as a lord, and at the same hour— 
as he is wont to boast—at some * ken,” as it 
is called, in the immediate neighbourhood, in 
the company of a congenial crew of impostors 
who, like himself, make a living by preying 
on the misdirected sympathies of the humane. 

What he does with himself after dinner de- 
pends entirely upon the state of trade during 
the day. On this occasion he has been rather 
successful, and having six or seven shillings 
in his pocket after his dinner is paid for, he 
resolves upon a little relaxation. He walks 
leisurely home to his lodgings, not a very 
great distance from the Broadway at West- 
minster, where, doffing his professional garb, 
he dons one of good serviceable fustian, and, 
having given a peremptory order for supper 
at twelve o’clock, makes one in a party for 
some low theatre in the neighbourhood, where 
he makes amends- for the taciturnity of his 
performance in the day-time by the volubility 
of his criticisms, 
over, he and his companions resort to the 
populous beggars’ lodging-house where they 
all reside, to a midnight supper, made up of 
the most heterogeneous materials—from cha- 
rity crusts and potatoes for those who can 
pay for nothing better, to roast beef, or fowls, 
or rump steaks and oyster sauce, for those 
who during the day have reaped the favours 
of fortune. Supper over, the weary and-the 
penniless slink off to bed, and the rest prolong 
the repast, in which our hero cuts a conspicu- 
ous figure, from the excellence of his voice, 
the vigour of his lungs, and the comic humour 
he brings into play, when he favours the com- 
pany with a specimen of the peculiar class of 
minstrelsy in which they delight. The doors 
are closed, and no intrusive policeman pre- 
sumes to interrupt their harmony, which gene- 
rally endures so long as anything remains to 
be spent. If half of the wretched objects 
finish by disgusting intoxication, they are: but 


so much the more fitted for business next day, 


seeing that the tremor and pallor superin- 
duced by debauch may be looked upon as the 
legitimate qualifications for their line of occu- 
pation. 

The subject of our notice is really a clever 
fellow, and his boast, that he “ knows a thing 
or two,” is by no means void of truth; but 
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there is one thing which he does not know, {that gave him to feel the sense of the Lord’s 


and of which at present it would be very dif- 
ficult to convince him—and that is, that of all 
the victims of his imposture, he is himself the 
one most deplorably deluded.* 





* The above is too true a sketch. Some years 
ago we ourselves watched one of this miserable 
class of street impostors (who inflict so much evil 
by directing towards themselves a sympathy which 
ought to be bestowed on the really deserving) take 
his station in a populous neighbourhood, reaping 
in the course of a few minutes a rich harvest, until 
an accomplice gave him warniug of the approach 
of the police, by slowly walking past him on the 
opposite side of the way—a signal at which he im- 
mediately decamped ; first, however, carefully obli- 
terating his starvation appeal, that no other mem- 
ber of his fraternity might avail himself of the fruit 
of his labours. The parties who contributed to him 
were chiefly working men, returning from their 
day’s work.—Eb. 
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SAMUEL BROWN. 


Some account of Samuel Brown, son of 
David and Hannah Brown, 


In his last illness, which he bore with much 
patience and quietude, he appeared to be un- 
der deep exercise and thoughtfulness of mind, 
The two last weeks of his time, though under 
affliction and great weakness, he uttered many 
lively and sensible expressions, some of which 
are here collected, 

Some time after he was taken sick, he said 
to a young Friend, “I thought, since I lay 
here, health was a fine thing to enjoy, but 
when in health, we are apt to think too little 
about it.” At another time said, “Oh that 
young people would stay at home First-day 
afternoons, and wait upon the Lord, and read 
good books ; how much better they would feel 
when they come to lie down to rest. Having 
spent the day well, they would feel sweet 
peace, but when it is otherwise, condemnation. 
I know something of it by experience; Oh, 
that all would take warning, for none knows 
how soon they may be brought to a sick bed 
as I am; and then not to have peace of mind 





would be very trying ; but I feel thankful that 
1 stayed at home, though it seemed a little 
against my inclination, but it was soon made 
easier to me than I could think.” At another 
time he said, “* The Lord hath been good to me, 
though I have not always done as | ought ; 
yet it seems as if it was not now remembered, 
but all done away.” One morning, lying 
still a considerable time, when he stirred, his 
mother saying she thought he had been asleep, 
he replied, * Sleep has been far from me, but 
I seemed afraid even to stir a finger ; for there 
is a work to be done in silence; I wish all 
could see as | now see.” 

At another time he prayed to the Almighty 
that he would take him to himself, where he 
should feel no pain nor sorrow, but peace and 
joy. His mother saying, Art thou willing to 
leave us all? he replied, “I Jove father and 
mother, and everybody, but I hope to meet 
you all in @ better place; I have no desire to 
live; I see nothing in this world worth living 
for.” One of his little brothers reading in a 
book called Piety Promoted, he desired him 
to mind what he read, saying, it was the first 


dealings with his people. 

At another time being under pain and dis- 
tress, his mother said, “I wish thee not to 
think hard, that thou art thus afflicted.” He 
said, ** No, no; I take it as God’s mercies, 
for he has favoured me with my senses, and 
hath enabled me to bear it patiently; and | 
love him above all.” 

The evening before he died, he said, ‘* Oh, 
dear mother, how careful thou art of me. | 
wish thee not to desire my stay here, for I 
am coming to the years wherein many things 
may fall-in my way, that might be a sore 
trouble to thee, and the cause of myself being 
unhappy forever; but if I die now, there is a 
place prepared for me among the righteous,” 

The day he died, when in much pain, he 
said, “‘O! heaventy Father, | humbly beseech 
thee, if it be thy holy will, grant me a short 
and easy passage out of this world.” A little 
before his decease, he said, “It is better to be 
poor and good, than rich and wicked ;” and 
shortly after, quietly departed, like one falling 
into an easy sleep, on the 3d day of the Tenth 
month, 1803, aged eighteen years and a few 
months. — Memorials. 
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Canals in India.—lIrrigation. 


Bayard Taylor gives the following descrip- 
tion of some works of this sort in the East: 

“The Ganges Canal has rarely been heard 
of out of India, but it is one of the grandest 
undertakings of the present day. It is being 
constructed under the direction and at the ex- 
pense of the Government, mainly for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the level fertile tracts be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna, but also to 
afford the means of transporting the produc- 
tions of the country to the head of navigation 
in the former river, at Cawnpore. The la- 
bour of more than ten years has already been 
expended on it, and four or five years more 
will be required to complete it. It will be 80 
feet wide, varying in depth according to the 
season, but probably averaging eight feet, and, 
including its numerous branches, will have 
an extent of 800 miles! It taps the Ganges 
at Hurdwar, and returns to it again at Cawn- 
pore, a distance of more than 400 miles. The 


total cost, when completed, will not fall much | 


short of £2,000,000, but it is expected to 
yield a return of £500,000 annually. This 
calculation is based upon the success of the 
East and West Jurtna Canals, which are 
comparatively on a small scale, The former 
of these was finished in 1825, since which it 
has paid all the expenses of construction, 
together with an annual interest of 5 per 
cent, thereupon, and £820,000 clear profit. 
The latter, finished a few years since, has 
paid the cost and interest, with £30,000 
profit. 

“The use of the water for irrigation is not 
obligatory upon the inhabitants, but they are 
generally quite willing to avail themselves of 
it. ‘There are three ways in which it is fur- 
nished to them: First, by villages or compa- 
nies of cultivators contracting for as much as 
they want; secondly, by a fixed rate per acre, 
according to the kind of grain, rice being the 


most expensive, and cotton the cheapest ; and 
thirdly, by renting an outlet of a certain fixed 
dimension, at so much per year. Along the 
Jumna Cavals, the people do not wait, as for- 
merly, to see whether the crops will be likely 
to succeed without irrigation, but employ it in 
all seasons, and are thereby assured of a con- 
stant return for their labour. The Ganges 
Canal will be of vast importance in increasing 
the amount of grain produced in Hindostan, 
the design of the Government being to render 
famine impossible, It is to be hoped that 
such a dreadful spectacle as the famine of 
1838, when hundreds of thousands perished 
from want, will never again be seen in India, 
That such things have happened is the natu- 
ral result of the tenure by which land is held 
and cultivated. ‘The Government is the pro- 
prietor, and the zemindars, or tenants, pay 
75 per cent. of the assessed value of the pro- 
ducts. The land is sub-let by the zemindars 
to the ryots, or labourers, and these, the poor 
and ignorant millions of India, of course gain 
litle. or nothing beyond a bare subsistence, 
If the crops fail, they have nothing at all. 
The Ganges Canal will therefore, to a certain 
extent, prevent famine, by assuring perennial 
crops. It will enrich the Government, because, 
in addition to the sale of the water, it will in- 
crease the rent of the lands as they become 
productive, but it will very slightly mitigate 
the condition of the ryots. 

« The greatest modern work in India is the 
Canal Aquaduct over the Selanee river, at 
this place. It is entirely constructed of brick, 
and, including the abutments, is about a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, by 180 feet in breadth. 
There are about sixteen arches of about sev- 
enty feet span, and rising twenty feet above 
the river, the foundations of the piers being 
sunk twenty feet below the bed. ‘The arches 
are four feet thick, in order to support the im- 
mense pressure of such a body of water. 
Hundreds of workmen are at present employ- 
ed on the structure, and a small railroad has 
been laid down for bringing the materials, A 
locomotive was imported from England, but 
through the neglect of the native firemen, 
soon became a wreck. During the short 
time it was in operation, a great number of 
accidents occurred. It was found almost im- 
possible to keep the natives off the track, 
Their stupidity in this respect is astonishing. 
If you have a hard heart, you may run over 
as many as you like in a morning’s ride, for 
|they will assuredly not get out of the way 
| unless you force them to it.” 





The Asteroids.—The North British Review 
says there is no branch of astronomy where 
the progress of discovery has been more rapid 
than that which relates to the new planets be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. Between the years 
1801 and 1806, four of these small planets 
were discovered, and between the years 1845 
and 1852, no less than nineteen have been 
added to this list of planetary bodies. J. 
Russell Hind, the celebrated English astrono- 
mer, has discovered eight of these bodies, 
while Gasparis of Naples has discovered six 
of them. 
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On a blazing hot day in July, we witness-| Christ ; but the being of one spirit; and none 
given to the new planets, the date of the dis-|ed an amusing scene with these elephants, | are of that church, which is the body of Christ, 
covery, and the name of the astronomers by | Heavy rain had reduced the clay of the pad- but those who are baptized with that one Spirit 


The following table exhibits the names 


whom they were discovered. 


Ceres, 1801, January 1, Piazzi. 
Pallas, 1802, March 18, Olbers, 
Juno, 1804, Sept’r 1, Harding. 
Vesta, 1805, March 29, Alberes, 
Astra, 1845, Dec’r 8, Hencke. 
Hebe, 1847, July 1, Hencke. 


ris, 1847, Aug. 13, Hind. 
Flora, 1847, Oci’r 18, Hind, 


Metis, 1848, April 25, Gasparis, 
Hygeia, 1849, April 25, Gasparis, 
Parthenope, 1850, May 11, Gasparis. 
Victoria, 1850, Sept’r 13, Hind. 
Egeria, 1850, Nov’r 2, Gasparis. 
Irene, 1851, May 19, Hind. 
Eunomia, 1851, July 29, Gasparis. 
Psyche, 1852, March 17, Gasparis, 
Thetis, 1852, April 17, Luther. 


Melopomene, 1852, June 24, Hind. 


Fortuna, 1852, Aug. 22, Hind. 
Massilia, 1852, Sept’r 9, Valzi, 
Calliope, 1852, Nov’r 16, Hind, 
Lutetia, 1852, Nov’r 25, Goldschmidt. 
Thalia, 1852, Dec’r 15, Hind. 





ELEPHANTINE FROLICS. 


The elephant and her calf, now so familiar 
to the visiters of the London Zoological Gar- 


dens, reached them on the 10th of May, 1851. 


The infant prodigy is the most quaint-looking, 


old-fashioned little thing that can be imagined. | 


Young animals have certain characteristics, 
as a general rule, which mark them at once. 


No one can mistake a foal, with its long stilt- | 


like legs and its bushy tail, for a small full- 


grown horse—and the baggy skin, clumsy | 


legs, and boiled eyes of a puppy unmistakably 
stamp it as such. But the young elephant is, 
to ordinary observation, a full-grown elephant 
seen through a diminishing glass. He has 
the same rough, gray skin, the same eyes, 
the same general proportions as his mamma ; 
and, were it not that he betrays the heedless- 
ness and vivacity of youth, with the peevish- 
ness at times of a spoiled child, he might pass 
for a specimen of some such breed among his 
race as the Shetland pony is among horses. 

We were much amused, says a writer in 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, with watching the 
little gentleman one day literally sucking his 
finger. He coiled his trunk so that the end 
went into his mouth, and appeared to be rub- 
bing his gums—perhaps one of his coming 
teeth might be troubling him, He then rolled 
the trunk about from one side of his mouth to 
the other, and appeared to suck the finger 
end, giving a sort of odd snort now and then, 
His foot itching, he raised it and rubbed it 
with his trunk, (as Socrates is described as 
rubbing his leg in the Phzdo of Plato,) and 
after again sucking it in thoughtful mood, he 
suddenly ran backwards until he bumped 
against his mamma, who welcomed him with 
several caresses of her trunk passed atffec- 
tionately over him, and as speaking a look of 
fond maternal pride as any countenance could 
express, 


pock in which they were kept to soft mud, | 
which had-not dried on one side, and had | 
been worked by the fect of the animals into an | 
unctious sticky mass. ‘The sun had dried the 
other side. The little fellow enjoyed his lib- 
erty, and was in as great spirits as a school- 
boy on a fine holiday, frolicking about with a | 
“don’t care” air, picking up bits of dirt} 
with his trunk, and putting them into his 
mouth, His mamma watched him for some 
time, and seeing a clod of most unconscionable | 
dimensions popped in, she walked quietly up, | 
took this out of his mouth with the finger of) 
her trunk, and threw it down with a look and | 
action expressing as clearly as words—* You 
naughty child, how can you eat such filth?’ 
On this the culprit gave a rebellious toss of 
his trunk, strode into the watef and threw 
several trunkfulls over his mamma, after 
which the two went to the mud, and he sat 
down on his haunches like a dog. The pa- 





rent deliberately laid down on her side, and 
proceeded to plaster herself all over with mud, 
daubing it on with her trunk. ‘The infant 
prodigy did the same, taking a most unneces- 
sary and preposterous quantity on his own 
person, and daubing it also on his corpulent 
mamma, who returned the eomptiment with 
interest. When she got up—no easy matter, 
| by the way, on account of her stouiness—one 
side of her body and one-half of her face were 
'hidden by a mask of clay fully two inches 
thick, the eye being completely closed. With 
| her trunk sha first picked the dirt from this 
| organ, and after a general shake, proceeded 
with all the solemnity and very much the ap- 
pearance of a tipsy “‘ labourer in many vine- 
| yards” to the water, in which she soon disap- 
| peared, nothing but the end of her trunk being 
| visible above the suriace. In this bith she 
was soon joined by her little one, and the two 
engaged in a game of elephantine romps ex- 
tremely edifying to behold, 








Sewel relates the following account of his 
mother, Judith Zinspenning, who visited Eng- 
land, and was much esteemed there among 
Friends, “Being at a meeting in London, 
and finding herself stirred up to speak of the 
loving-kindness of the Lord to those that fear- 
ed him, she desired one Peter Sybrands to be 
her interpreter, but he, though an honest man, 
being not very fit for that service, one or more 
Friends told her they were so sensible of the 
power by which she spoke, that though they 
did not understand her words, yet they were 
edified by the life and power that accompanied 
her speech, and, therefore, they little regretted 
the want of interpretation. And so she went 
on without any interpreter !” 





ee eee 


“One single mean man with the sword of 
the Spirit, may very justly and lawfully con- 
tradict the whole world without it. Truth is 
not to be judged by multitudes or union, but 
by the Holy Spirit. Neither is it by being of 
one judgment, or opinion, or form, or the like, 
that makes. men one true church or body of 


of Christ.” 
in el 
For * The Friend.” 


RICHES—’ DREAM, 


The apostle in writing to the believers at 
Rome, enjoins upon them to “ provide things 
honest in the sight of all men ;” and it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of all who are favoured 
with the ability, to devote so much of their 
time and attention as are requisite, to obtain 
a comfortable subsistence for themselves and 
their families, for “if any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” But seeking after, and accumu- 
lating wealth, are certainly besetting sins 
among the members of our .religioug Society 
in the present day. Let any one look around 
among the members of the meeting to which 
he belongs, and mark how many there are 
whose avidity in the pursuit of business, and 
the large proportion of time appropriated by 
them to it, give evidence that they are mainly 
desirous to lay up treasure here on earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and how few 
who appear to be mainly anxious to be engaged 
in working out their soul’s salvation, and 
promoting the spread of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom ; and though he may not adopt the mourn- 
ful language of the apostle when speaking of 
those among whom his lot was then cast, “ad/ 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s,” yet we think it will have to be ac- 
knowledged, that the pursuit of wealth, and 
the enjoyment of the luxuries it multiplies and 
purchases, are swallowing up the talents and 
preventing the religious growth of very many 
of those who claim to be the successors of 
Fox, Penn, and Barclay. 

lt is so easy to cheat ourselves with the 
belief that we shall stand in. need of all we 
can get, so gratifying to our selfishness and 
our pride, to be able to command the ease 
and importance that riches confer, and withal, 
the influence which the example of each one 
has upon his fellow in this respect, is so pow- 
erful, that the lust for gold seems as though it 
might have contaminated the atmosphere in 
which we live, and spread its corrupting influ- 
ence like an epidemic, 

Riches are not necessarily a bar to becom- 
ing a disciple of Christ, for that which is 
impossible with men is possible with God ;” 
and through the effectual working of His 
grace the rich man may become of the num- 
ber of the poor in spirit, to whom the blessing 
appertains; nevertheless, there is no reason 
to believe that riches are any less a hinder- 
ance to salvation now, than they were when 
our Saviour declared; * It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ;” 
and in regard to those whom He employs in 
his service, we apprehend it may yet be said, 
“God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the. wise, and God hath 
chosen the weak thiogs of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty ; and base 
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things of the world, and things which are de- | steep as a house side; which led me to con-| slight, delicate 





shell. The nut itself is like- 








spised, hath he chosen, yea and things which | clude, the road on which my guide had thus} wise dried, smoked, and then steeped in sea- 


are not, to bring to nought things that are; | far conducted me must be founded on a rock, | 


that no flesh should glory in his presence.” |otherwise the path being so very narrow, 

Most of the eminent and dignified ministers | from the weight of my body I must have been 
and elders which our Society has produced, | precipitated into the vast barren space | be- 
have been men and women who were not rich} held, »In this | observed a number of persons 
in anything but faith, and who felt themselves | huddled together, at times grubbing with their 
restrained from devoting their time and talents | hands in the earth, and at other times employ- 
to the accumulation of wealth, ‘Thomas Shil-| ing themselves in tossing the earth from one 
litoe, though comparatively a poor man, found | hand to the other, every now and then look- 
it to be his duty to give up his business in| ing one at the other, with a sort of conscious- 
order that he might devote himself more fully | ness that they were employing their time in 
to the cause of his Master, and has left on| vain, and saying one to another, ‘1 am coun- 
record the following instructive narrative : tenanced in spending my time in this manner 

“1806. This year my faith was put to the| by thee,’ and another, ‘I am countenanced by 
test, from an apprehension that it was requir-|thee.’” On which I queried with my guide, 
ed of me to make a further sacrifice of part of |‘ What does this all mean? these men do not 
my outward substance, to free my mind more | look like common labourers, neither have they 
effectually from worldly incumbrances, It was|such tools as common day-labourers use ; be- 
that part,of my income arising from leasehold | sides this, they are all clad in very nice and 
property in houses, which engrossed more of| costly apparel, like men of the first rank in the 
my attention than was profitable for me, in| world with respect to property.’ My guide 
the situation in which I stood in religious so-| assured me, that although they were thus ap- 
ciety. My parting with this property threat-|paralled, and were rich in worldly substance, 
ened a certain reduction of my income, which | wanting nothing this world could bestow to 
occasioned me some deep plungings, known} make them as happy as it was capable of, 
only tothe Almighty and myself. I experi-| yet, having made riches their chief hope for 





enced that the enemy of all good was busily 
at work, magnifying the difficulties in my 
view ; laying before me the sacrifice | had so 
recently made of a good business, that if that 
step was of Divine requiring this could not 
be, because I then had the assurance given 
me that the meal in the barrel and the oil of 
my temporal substance should not waste, but 
if 1 took this step my yearly income would 
evidently be diminished. Earnest were my 
breathings to the Lord, that if this sacrifice 
was of his requiring, he would not forsake me, | 
until [ was brought to a willingness cheerfully 
to yield; for powerful were the pleadings of | 
the creaturely part in me, as well as the secret 
workings of the unwearied adversary, to put 
by my compliance. Whilst struggling in this | 
tribulated state of mind, as if human nature 
and the suggestions of the evil power would 
predominate over those clear pointings of duty | 
which continued to follow me, J had this very | 
significant and instructive dream. 





“T saw before me a straight but very nar- 
row path gradually rising, at the foot of which 
stood a man very simply attired, who offered 
to take the charge of safely guiding me up. | 
followed him: when we had reached about 
two-thirds of the way up, my guide halted, 
and turning himself round, requested me to 
do the same, which I accordingly did. He 
then bid me take a view both on the right 
hand and on the left of the road I had been 
ascending: on my right hand, the ground in 
the bottom appeared rocky and uncultivated, 
covered with rubbish, grass, and trees that 
had been stunted in their growth: these I was 
told were fit for nothing but the fire, and that 
they were comparable to those whose hearts 
continued to be like the stony and thorny 
ground, I then turned to take a view on my 
left hand, and shuddered in myself, when my 
guide pointed out to me the dangerous preci- 
pice, close to the edge of which | had travel- 
led. The foundation of the path appeared as 


happiness, they had become so estranged in 
love and affection from that Divine Power 
Which only can make truly happy, that they 
were completely miserable. My guide, turn- 
ing round, bid me follow him; and as we be- 
gan again to ascend, instructed me to keep 
very near to him, continually reminding me, 
that although I had mercifully escaped the 
danger, which those I had obgerved in the 
barren space had fallen into, yet I was not out 
of the way of danger ; and that my safety de- 
pended on my keeping continually near to 
him, eyeing him in every step | took from day 
to day, without which | should yet be preci- 
pitated into the same barren space with those 
miserable persons | had beheld, and become 
their doleful companion. When I| awoke, the 
danger which | seemed to have escaped on 
both hands, but more especially that on my 
left, made such an impression on my mind, 
that for several days afterwards little besides 
it came before me.”—Lriends’ Library, Vol, 
IIL, page 100, 


ee 


Nutmeg and Clove Plantations, 


I went frequently to the nutmeg and clove 
plantations, to enjoy their balsamic fragrance, 
The nutmeg trees are enveloped from top to 
bottom in foliage, and attain the size of the 
fine apricot trees; they begin to spread from 
the lower parts of the trunk; the leaves are 
bright and glittering, as if varnished, and the 
fruit resembles periectly a yellowish, brown- 
speckled apricot. When ripe, it bursts itself, 
and displays a round kernel, about the size of 
a nut, covered with a kind of net-work, of a 
beautiful deep red; this net-work is the so- 
called nutmeg bloom or mace. It is carefully 
detached from the nut, and dried in the shade ; 
during the process, it is frequently sprinkled 
with sea-water, as otherwise the fine crimson 
colour changes to yellow or black ; in addition 
to this web, the nutmeg is surrounded by a 


water, mingled with a slight solution of lime, 
to prevent its becoming rancid, Wild nutmeg 
trees are found in Singapore, 

The clove tree is somewhat smaller, and 
the foliage by no means so beautiful as that 
of the nutmeg tree. The clove is the unde- 
veloped flower-bud ; when gathered, they are 
first dried in smoke, and then for a short time 
laid in the sun, 

The areka nut grows in clusters of from 
ten to twenty, under the leafy crown of the 
palm of the same name, The fruit is some- 
what larger than the nutmeg, and the outward 
shell of so bright a golden hue, that they look 
like the gilded nuts suspended to a Christmas. 
tree. ‘The kernel resembles the nutmeg, but 
without the net-like external covering ; it is 
dried in the shade, 

This nut, wrapped in betel leaf, slightly 
smeared with lime obtained from burnt shells, 
is chewed by both natives and Chinese; when 
a little tobacco is added it produces a blood- 
red juice, and gives the mouth of the chewer 
a truly diabolical appearance, especially when, 
as is frequently the case with the Chinese, the 
teeth are filed down and stained black. The 
first time | saw such a spectacle I was quite 
frightened; I thought the man had _ injured 
himself in some way, and had his mouth full 
of blood.—Ida Pfeiffer’s Travels. 

ihe 
Selected. 
GOD KNOWS IT ALL. 
In the dim recess of thy spirit’s chamber 

Is there some hidden grief thou may’st not tell? 
Let not thy heart forsake thee ; but remember 

His pitying eye, who sees and knows it well, 

God knows it all! 
And art thou tossed on billows of temptation, 
And wouldst do good, but evil oft prevails? 
Oh think amid the waves of tribulation 
When earthly hopes, when earthly refuge fails— 
God knows it all! 


And dost thou sin? thy deed of shame concealing 
In some dark spot no human eye can see, 
Then walk in pride without one sigh revealing 
The deep remorse that should disquiet thee? 
God knows it all! 





Art thou oppressed and poor, and heavy-hearted, 
The heavens above thee in thick clouds arrayed 
And well-nigh crushed: no earthly strength im- 
parted, 
No friendly voice to say, “ Be not afraid?” 
God knows it all! 


Art thou a mourner? are thy tear-drops flowing 
For one too early lost to earth and thee? 
The depths of grief no human spirit knowing? 
Which moan in secret, like the moaning sea— 
God knows it all! 


Dost thou look back upon a life of sinning? 
Forward, and tremble for thy future lot? 
There’s One who sees the End from the Beginning, 
Thy tear of penitence is unforgot. 
God knows it all! 


‘Then go to God. Pour out your hearts before him, 
| There is no grief your Father cannot feel ; 
| And let your grateful songs of praise adore Him— 
To save, forgive, and every wound to heal, 
God knows it all—God knows it all! 


a 


Let the bent of thy thoughts be to mend 


ithysell, rather than the world, 
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For ** The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES. 
(Continued from page 389.) 
The work of persecution was actively »pro-| 


|him | to take them home with ‘him. The next 
| day it was impressed on Richard’s mind, that 
the. magistrates would offer to pass over all 
| their pretended offences, if they would go to 
' the steeple-house on the following First. day 





3. That his maintenance is no gospel main- 
tenance ; 

4. That your worship is not the true wor- 
ship of God.” 

Those assembled heard Richard quietly, 


secuted in various parts of Wales this year of the week. This impression Richard un-| and he spoke to them for a considerable time, 


(1663). In Pembrokeshire, three Friends | 
were imprisoned for being at the assizes with | 


their hats on. AtCardiff goal several Friends | 


who were imprisoned for not taking the oath 
of allegiance, were confined in a dungeon un- 
der ground, A felon who was there when 
they were committed, fared the worse on their 
account. He had previously been allowed the 
liberty of being above ground in the day-time, 
but now, with his innocent fellow prisoners, 
he was denied that privilege, which had here- 
tofore been granted to the worst malefactors, 

Inthe Eleventh month, twenty-three Friends, 
among whom was Richard Moore, were com- 
mitted to prison in Radaorshire, under the 
charge of refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, although at the time of commitment, it 
had not been tendered to them, 

One Friend, David John, whilst travelling 
from Shrewsbury to Radnor, was apprehend- 
ed by a man named Oakly, and committed to 
the custody of a marshal. It does not appear 
that any charge was made against the prison- 


er, but the marshal kept his horse, assigning | day, ‘Thomas and Samuel came to let him 


the reason for the robbery, that David * was 
a Quaker and must not travel.” A number 
of Friends near the close of the year were ar- 
rested for being at a meeting in Shrewsbury, 
and were taken to prison. 


The magistrates in Montgomeryshire were | 
discontented that the Friends confined as pri-| 


soners in Welchpool, held meetings for wor- 
ship in their prison- -house,—especially as | 
many persons frequented them who were not 


| 
Quakers, and the number of their converts! 


was continually increasing. ‘To break up 
these meetings, Counsellor Thomas Corbet, 
who was also a justice of the peace, went to 


one of them on a First-day, with bailiffs and| 


other under officers, Richard Davies was at 
prayer when they entered, and with tolerable 
patience they waited until he was done, and 
then began to take down the names of those 
assembled. 


the names of all, and to his inquiry as to who 
were missed, she pushed forward her little 
child. ‘The justice said, he is under age. She 
replied, “* We are all as innocent from plot- 
ting, contriving, or thinking any harm to any 
man, as this little child.” 
ously affected the justice and some of his col- 
leagues, 
the house of one of the sergeants, and Thomas 
Lloyd and Samuel Lloyd, to the house of the 
other, ‘The sergeant to whose house Richard 
was sent, was at the place of worship at the 
time of the commitment,—but when he came 
to his house and found what had been done, 
he turned Richard out, and bid him go to his 
own home. Richard then went to visit the 
old prisoners, and was permitted to see and 
rejoice with them, although he was not allow. 
ed to go in to them. He then called at the 
house of the other sergeant to see Thomas 
and Samuel Lloyd, and the sergeant allowed 


When they had finished, Richard | 
Davies’s wife told Justice Corbet they had not |’ 


“This remark seri- | 


Richard Davies was committed to} 


folded to his Friends, and it proved true, for 
‘the magistrates told them, ‘ that if they would 
go to church and hear divine service, they 
| should be discharged,’ On this Richard said, 
‘When I was last there, they turned me out, 
and if I should make any promise to go there, 
it may be they would do the like by me again.’ 
Justice Corbet said he should engage Richard 
should not be turned out. Richard then told 
them he knew nothing to the contrary but 
that he should go there. One of the bailiffs 
then asked the justice, ‘if he thought the old 
Quaker would come except it was to disturb 
their minister?’ ‘To Corbei’s inquiry if he 
would disturb the minister, Richard made this 
answer, ‘ lf God should put something in my 
heart to speak to the people, | hope they will 
not impose on me to hold my peace.’ The 
justice replied, ‘God forbid they should do 
so! 

The Friends were then discharged, none 
being bound to go to the steeple-house but 
Richard, but in the morning of the next First- 





know they believed they must go with him, 
The bells rang, and the people flocked ‘to- 
wards the house, for it was noised abroad 
that the ‘old Quaker was to be there that 
day.’ Richard putting his Bible under his| 
arm, started to fulfil his implied promise, and | 
Stopped at the house of the justice to show 
that he was on his way. ‘The justice did not 
incline to go with him, but sent his man along} 
to see that he was not affronted. Although 
the congregation was much larger than com- 
mon, no priest was there to minister, and the| 
curate merely read the common prayer and | 
the service for that morning. When this was | 
done, Richard stood 7 and addressing the} 
| people assembled, said: “*1 suppose you are 
not ignorant of the cause of our coming here 
this day, which was thus: the magistrates of | 
the town came to our meeting, and ‘they found 
us upon our knees praying to Almighty God. 
They were civil while we were at prayer, and 
when we were done, they took our names and 
committed us three to prison ; most of the rest 
that were at the meeting were prisoners be- 
fure. ‘The magistrates told us, ‘if we would 
come to church, we should be discharged ; 
and now you see we are come according to 
their desire. But I find that your priest is 
not here, and now I would have you inform 
him, that I say— 

1. If he prove this to be the true church of 

Christ; 
2. And that he isa true minister of Christ ; 
3. And that his maintenance is a gospel 
maintenance ; 











4. And this worship of yours to be the true 
worship of God ; 
then we will be of your religion, and come 
again to you. But if he prove not this, then 
we must conclude— 
1. Your church to be a false church ; 
2. And he to be no true minister of Christ ; 


and when he closed, Thomas Lloyd “ spoke 
a few very seasonable words” to them. The 
congregation said if their priest Langford did 
not prove them to be the true church of Christ, 
and their worship the true worship, they 
would pay no more tithes; for Richard Davies 
had proved what he said out of the Bible. 

When the bell rang that evening for ser- 
vice, Richard Davies felt concerned to go 
again to the steeple-house, and his two friends 
also accompanied him. ‘The old priest was 
there and made a long sermon, which caused 
the Friends to feel uneasy, but they bore it 
all patiently. When the priest had conclud- 
ed, Richard stepped on: his seat, and desiring 
him not to withdraw, repeated to him the 
queries. But Langford did not wish to attempt 
a defence of episcopacy and his hireling busi- 
ness, and therefore withdrew, whilst Richard 
said to the flock, “ Behold the hireling fleeth 
because he is an hireling.” Some of the con- 
gregation followed the priest, and some re- 
mained with Richard, but all were dissatisfied, 
because he had not attempted to defend his 
own church and practice. Richard had a 
good opportunity then of addressing the peo- 
ple, and he says, “ The Lord’s presence, lile 
and power, was with us, blessed be the name 
of the Lord forever, who doth not forsake his 
people that trust in him.” 


(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
Responsibility of an Ensample to the Flock. 


In the formation of the primitive Christian 
church, the apostles of Christ showed a deep 
concern, that the ministers and elders should 

nourish the flock with proper food, and bring 
forward the younger members “ afier a godly 
| sort,” to follow them as they followed Christ. 


|“ ‘Take heed therefore unto yourselves,” said 


Paul, ** and to all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed 
the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.” Peter exhorts the 


| elders, saying, ‘* Feed the flock of God which 


is among you, taking the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint, but willingly, not for filthy 


| lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being 


lords over God’s heritage, but being ensam- 
ples to the flock.” When men and women 
first receive gifts for building up the church, 
they are in a humble state of mind, preferring 
others as better than themselves. ‘They love 
the brotherhood, and honour the faithful who 
were in Christ before them. ‘They desire to 
do their Master's work and nothing else, and 
his love leads them to draw the children to 
him, and to strengthen the fellowship which 
ever subsists among the true companions of 
the Lord Jesus. As this lowly, watchful state 
is maintained, withthe eye directed to him, these 
servants grow in experience, and are further 
prepared to administer to the different condi- 
tions in the flock, and hereby a heavenly com- 
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munion is maintained between them, and those | to all: ‘* And Christ said, who then is that 
over whom the Holy Ghost hath placed them | faithful and wise steward whom his lord shall 
as delegated shepherds, and the kingdom of| make ruler over his household, to give them 
Christ is spread through their faithfulness, | their portion of meat in due season? Blessed 
The conspicuous station of being looked up to | is that servant, whom his lord, when he com- 





as an “ensample to the flock,” is surely a| 
deeply responsible one, involving their own, | 
and it may be, the salvation of others. It is | 
essential that such should take heed unto | 
themselves, that the serpent may not beguile | 
them in any way, and lead them to do or to 
say anything, inconsistent with a proper ex- 
ample for the flock to follow, and which might 
prove like poison instead of nourishment to it. 
To attempt to pull down, and to destroy those 
things pertaining to the church of. Christ, 
which in the days of their tenderness and 
humble walking with the Lord, they esteemed 
precious, and sought to support, would be in 
any, an indication of falling away from the 
Truth, and render them unfit to feed the flock, 
or to be followed in those things. ‘The testi- 
monies and the advices, which the Head of the 
Church gives for the benefit of the members, 
and the glory of his name, are among the 
treasures of his government, and cannot be 
laid waste with impunity by any, let their 
station be high as it may. 

The desolation made in the Lord’s house 
under a former dispensation, is described and 
lamented in this language: ** Remember thy 
congregation which thou hast purchased of | 
old #the rod’ of thine inheritance, which thou 
hast redeemed ; this mount Zion wherein thou 
hast dwelt. Lift up thy feet unto the perpe- 
tual desolations ; even all that the enemy hath | 





done wickedly iu the sanctuary. Thine enemies 
roar in the midst of thy congregations ; they 
set up their ensigns for signs, A man was 
famous according as he had lifted up axes) 
upon the thick trees, But now they break 
down the carved work thereof at once with 
axes and hammers, ‘They have cast fire into 
thy sanctuary; they have defiled by casting 
down the dwelling-place of thy name to the 
ground. ‘They said in their hearts, Let us! 
desiroy them together: they have burned up| 
all the synagogues of God in the land. We) 
see not our signs, there is no more any pro- | 
phet; neither is there among us any that 
knoweth how long.” In this strain did the) 
Lord’s prophet mourn over the destruction in | 
that church; and have we not cause to be) 
aroused to a solemn consideration of the pre- | 


sent condition of our religious Society, gath- | 


eth, shall find so doing. Of a truth I say | 
unto you, that he will make ‘him ruler over | 
all that he hath. But and if that servant say 
in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming; 
and shall begin to beat the men-servants and 
maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be 
drunken ; the lord of that servant will come 
in a day when he looketh not for him, and at 
an hour when he is not aware, and will cut him 
in sunder, and will appoint him his portion 
with the unbelievers.” A fearful condition 
for any one to fall into, who has been made 
by the Holy Ghost, a steward and overseer, 
to feed the household of faith! At the close 
of his first epistle when directing the elders to 
leed the flock, Peter gives this salutary advice 
to all classes: ** All of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility; for 
God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble. Humble yourselves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time: casting all your care 
upon him, for he careth for you: be sober, | 
be vigilant ; because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour; whom resist steadiast 
in the faith.” 

Preservation is only experienced in the 
valley of humility, beside the still waters of 
Shiloh, Here the mind is fitted to receive 
divine instruction, and to impart to others that | 





| portion of food in its season, which the great 
| Householder gives to cherish and invigorate | 
‘them. 


One steward is removed after another, ! 
so that the number in many places is small to 
whom the young people may look for exam. 
ple, and for religious instruction, Although 
the adorable Head and Shepherd can conduct 


his flock by his invisible power, it is never-| 


ture as to the final result; but should the 
following account prove to be a correct repre- 
sentation of the principles upheld and propa- 
gated by the rebels, and should they succeed 
in establishing themselves in power so as to 
bring the whole nation to side with them, the 
revolution wiil certainly be one of the most 
extraordinary events that characterize the 
nineteenth century, 


“The visit of her Britanic Majesty’s steamer 
Hermes, to Nankin, has opened a new scene 
in the great Chinese drama. It has served to 
establish the truth of previous surmises, that 
a leurge number of the Chinese are enlighten- 
ed Christians, and destroyers of idols. This 
class of the revolutionists had been known for 
some time before as the ‘Shang-ti Brother- 
hood,’ and had made a statement of their 
views and principles in two proclamations— 
one issued by Yang, the eastern king, and 
the other by Sian, the western king, in tho 
early part of the present year. Dr, Meadows, 
the interpreter of Sir George Bonham, had an 
interview with some of theie chiefs, and was 
filled with admiration at their appearance and 
language. They gave him the strongest 
assurances of the most friendly feelings and 
intentions towards the foreigners, and told 


him that they were their Chrestian brothers! 


Dr, Meadows was astonished at the evi- 
dence he witnessed of the sincerity of their 
belief, and of their practical consistency. He 
brought away several of their religious books, 
one of which called the Religious Precepts of 
Tae-Ping Dynasty, has been translated by 
Dr. Medhurst. It is a compilation, by the 
Chinese themselves, of their ideas of religion, 
as drawn from the Bible. There appears not 
the least sign of the hand of a foreigner in it ; 
on the contrary, the internal evidence is very 
strong that no foreign missionary, Romish or 
Protestant, could have dictated it in any way, 

It does not come forward to announce to 


theless important for those who are placed as the Chinese world the ‘glad tidings that a 


watchmen and watchwomen, to look closely Saviour is born,’ and that a light has come 
to their Lord to know his will, and to be ar-| into the world to show them the way to hea- 
rayed in the spirit of heavenly love, in order! ven; but appears to take it for granted that 
to bring the children to the obedience of Christ. | the Holy Scriptures are known to exist, and 
The prosperity of the Society is materially | that Christ is the Redeemer, It says, ‘ Now 
dependent on their faithfulness. By his aid, the Great God has made a gracious commu- 
and blessing they may turn many to righte-| nication to man, and whoever repents of his 
ousness, or through neglect of their duty and | sins, &c., shall ascend to heaven ; and who- 


‘indulging a wrong spirit, may stumble the | soever does not, &c., shall most certainly be 


dear children, and turn away sincere seekers | sent to hell? ‘Which of these is best, and 


ered by an Almighty hand, and in the beyin-| after the ‘Truth, 


ning built up a spiritual household, an holy 
priesthood, a peculiar people, with an excellent 
discipline, and beautilul order, to glorify Him 
that called us out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light. If any strive to impair this order 
and authority, or set at naught the advices 
given forth in defence or support of the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of Truth, will it not be 
like breaking down the carved work in the 
Lord’s house, as “‘ with axes and hammers,” 
and despising the servants whom he has em- 
ployed in rearing it up. 

After our Lord had warned the disciples to 
maintain the watch at all hours, lest the house 
should be broken through, Peter inquired whe- 
ther he spake the parable unto them, or even 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Chinese Revolution, 


For several months accounts have reached 
this country, of a revolution going on in China, 
and of the character, the successes, and the 
intentions of the insurgents ; but as they were 
inconsistent, and sometimes contradictory, it 
was difficult to decide what was the real na- 
ture of the movement, and the intentions of 
those who had originated it and were carrying 
iton. Even yet there is much doubt whether 
those who are secking to overthrow the Tar- 
tar dynasty, have any definite plan or orga- 
nization, and consequently it is mere conjec- 


which the worst, we leave it for you to 
judge I’ 

lt then goes into an argument adapted to 
the Chinese mind, to show the reasonableness 
of the new doctrine, and declares, ‘that all 
people throughout the world, no matter whe- 
ther they be male or female, Chinese or for- 
eigners, must worship the Great God.’ 

Their doctrines are chiefly drawn from the 
Old ‘Testament, and their references toChrist 
appear to be merely incidental. They have 
many forms of prayer, some of which are beau- 
tulul, especially that for a ‘ penitent sinner ;’ 
all are in the main scriptural—the chief objec- 
tion being the occasional requisition of ¢ offer- 
ing reverently of animals, tea, wine, and rice 
to the Great God our Heavenly Father,’ 
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THE FRIEND. 
5 Then ‘follow the ‘Ten Commandments, | men are said to be those with the red uniform 
which are ordered to be strictly observed.|—the Quangsi those of the yellow. Some 
Each commandment is written out, well ex-| youngsters dress like females. 





singular feature in their explanation is, that} younger by their long flowing hair, The 
in defining the meaning of the Seventh Com-| new adherents, whose hair is still short, have 
mandment, they say it forbids among other|a square piece of yellow cloth sewn to the 
things, the smoking of opium. Some of their | jacket, with the character ‘Tai-ping (Peace) on 
other books exhibit extravagant notions ; but it; and also a little wooden tally suspended 
we must not expect among a people like the| from a button-hole, stating the name and to what 
Chinese—so full of superstition, and so im-|division the wearer belongs. After the hair 
bued with the inherited darkness of ages—that | becomes of equal length all round, they dis- 
there should not at first be some perversion of | pense with the tail, and secure the loose hair 


understanding in reference to the new religion.! behind with a broad pin. 


The revolution was begun by Hung Siu- 
tsiuen, who is styled the T’ai ping Wang, 
and ‘to whom a kind of divine origin and 
mission is ascribed,’ He is a native of 
Hwahien, a district of Kwang-chau depart- 
ment in Canton province, He came to the 
residence of a missionary in Canton, in 1846, 
to learn the Christian doctrines. He remain- 
ed in this missionary’s house several months, 
supported by him, and was daily engaged in 
memorizing the Holy Scriptures, and receiving 
instruction inthem. He afterwards establish- 
ed in Kwang-se a community of Christians 
composed of both Kwang-tung and Kwang-se 
men; he says that persecution compelled 
him and his co-religionists to take arms in 
self-defence ; and that after this, a sense of 
double injustice and injury from the govern- 
ment, acting on an ambitious mind, strong 
feelings, and an enthusiastic temperament, 
gradually brought him, as the success of his 
arms increased, to the belief that he was the 
recipient of a Divine mission to exterminate 
the Manchoos, abolish idolatry, and found a 
new Christian dynasty. We are told that, 
after a perusal of all the books brought from 
Nankin, no sign has been detected in anything 


purporting to have emanated from the Chief rove faves 


himself of a claim to a peculiar son-ship of 
the Almighty. He calls God the Heavenly 
Father, but the books obtained speak most 
distinctly of God being the Father of all hu- 
man beings, and the designation seems to be 
used exactly as we ourselves employ it. He 
also calls Jesus Christ the Heavenly (elder) 
Brother ; but this appears to be the only con- 
venient phrase left in the language to express 
our ‘Son of God;’ the term ‘ ‘Teen-tsze, Son 
of Heaven,’ having been degraded by its long 
application to the Emperors of China. la 
Chinese there exists no word exactly equiva- 
lent to our common term ‘ brother.’ ‘There 
is one which means ‘elder brother,’ and an- 
other signifying ‘ younger brother,’ As the 
latter always implies a distinct and practical 
subordination, only the former could with 
propriety be applied to their Lord and Saviour 
by these Chinese Christians, From these 
various circumstances, it is concluded that 
‘ Heavenly (elder) Brother,’ expresses in the 
edicts of Hung-sew-tseuen, no special relation 
to the latter, but simply the brotherhood of 
the ‘Son of God’ to the ‘Children of God’ 
generally. 

The rebels are dressed in all sorts of cloth- 
ing, but principally in silks and satins, with a 
red or yellow cap—the body of the jacket 
being of the same colour. The Quangtung 


Not having any 
whiskers, they have a very delicate and effe- 
minate appearance. 

One of the works issued by the Govern- 
ment, called ‘The Book of Religious Precepts 
of the Thae Ping Dynasty,’ has been trans- 
lated by Dr. Medhurst, of Shanghai, and 
has occasioned, as indeed it well may, an 
agreeable surprise to all who desire the salva- 
tion of the millions of China, It commences 
with the declaration that all men are sinners, 
and that it is the duty of all—subjects, as well 
as sovereign—to worship and serve God. It 
| next presents an argument, showing that an- 
ciently the Chinese had a knowledge of the 
| true God, and, subsequently, that in worship- 
| ping him, they will not be imitating foreign- 
ers, but their own ancestors, It next presents 


PRAYER FOR A PENITENT SINNER, 


I, thine unworthy son or daughter, kneeling 
down upon the ground, with a true heart, re- 
pent of my sins, and pray thee, the great God, 
our Heavenly Father, of thine infinite good- 
ness and mercy, to forgive my former igno- 
| rance and frequent transgressions of the divine 
earnestly beseech thee, of thy 
great favour, to pardon all my former sins, 
and enable me to repent and lead a new life, 
so that my soul may ascend to heaven; may 
I, from henceforth, sincerely repent and for- 
sake my evil ways, not worshipping corrupt 
spirits [gods], nor practising perverse things, 
but obey the divine commands. [| also earn- 
estly pray thee, the great God our Heavenly 
Father, constantly to bestow on me thy Holy 
Spirit, and change my wicked heart; never 
more allow me to be deceived by malignant 
demons, but perpetually regard me with fa- 
vour; forever deliver me from the evil one; 
and every day bestowing on me food and 
clothing, exempt me from calamity and woe, 
granting me tranquillity in the present world, 
and enjoyment of endless happiness in hea- 
ven, through the merits of our Saviour and 
heavenly Brother, the Lord Jesus, who re- 
deemed us from sin. I also pray the great 
God, our Father, who is in heaven, that his 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
That thou wouldst look down and grant this 
request is my heart’s sigcere desire. 


The book also contains a‘ Prayer to God 
for Morning and Evening ;’ a ‘ Thanksgiving 
to be «ffered at Meals ;’ a ‘ Prayer for Times 
of Sickness and Affliction,’ and directions for 
conducting religious exercises on various occa- 
sions. The following is given as the 
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FORM TO BE USED IN PRAISING GOD. 
We praise God our Holy and Heavenly 


The older} Pather. 
plained, and accompanied by a hymn. One/jfollowers may be distinguished from the| 


We praise Jesus, the Holy Lord and Sa- 
| viour of the world. 

We praise the Holy Spirit, the Sacred In- 
telligence. 

We praise the three Persons, who, united, 
constitute one true Spirit [God]. 

But perhaps the portion of the work in 
which your readers will be most interested, is 
that containing the ‘Ten Celestial Commands,’ 
the resemblance of which to the command- 
ments as given to Moses, is very evident. 
These I will subjoin, omitting, however, the 
hymns which, in the original follow the ‘ com- 
mands,’ and which are but a repetition in 
verse of the sentiment of the text: 


THE TEN CELESTIAL COMMANDS, WHICH ARE 
TO BE CONSTANTLY OBSERVED, 

The first command,—Thou shalt honour 
and worship the Great God. 

The second command.—Thou shalt not 
worship corrupt spirits (gods). 

The third command,—Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Great God in vain. 

The fourth command,—On the seventh 
day, the. day of worship, you should praise 
the Great God for his goodness, 

The fifth command,—Thou shalt honour 


‘A Form to be observed in seeking the For-|thy father and thy mother that thy days may 
giveness of Sins,’ after which is the following: | be prolonged. 


Whoever disobeys his parents breaks this 
command. 

The sixth command.—tThou shalt not kill 
or injure men. 

He who kills another kills himself, and he 
who injures another injures himself. Who- 
ever does either of these breaks the above 
command. 

The seventh command.—Thou shalt not 
commit adultery or anything unclean, 

The eighth command.—Thou shalt not rob 
or steal. 

Riches and poverty are determined by the 
great God, but whosoever robs or plunders 
the property of others trangresses this com. 
mand, 

The ninth command,—Thou shalt not 
utter falsehood. 

All those who tell lies, and indulge in devil- 
ish deceits, with every kind of coarse and 
abandoned talk, offend against this command. 

The tenth command.—Thou shalt not con- 
ceive a coyetous desire,” 





Goodness of God.—The silkworm cannot 
accomplish the object of its creation without 
the mulberry leaf—the substance on which it 
feeds—and God, as if to ensure the continua- 
tion of this useful species, has so ordained it 
that no other insect will partake of the same 
food, thus ensuring a certain supply for the 
little spinster, This appears a small matter, 
yet it as clearly exhibits designs and goodness 
in the creating power as the laws which 
holds the bodies of our astral and stellar sys- 
tem together. 

eo 

Account him thy real friend who desires 

thy good rather than thy good will. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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Extensive Poultry Establishment.—Orville | \atitude °10 North, and between 30 and 35 | made by the four Powers, for settling his dispute 
Hungerford, of Hounsfield, Jefferson county,| West longitude. 


Mass., has probably the largest establishment 
in that State for the production of poultry and 
eggs. From the report of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Jefferson County Agricultural 
Society, we learn that Mr. Hungerford has 
enclosed ten acres of land with a strong picket 
feuce, and erected buildings and other fixtures 


on the premises, for the accommodation of five | 


thousand hens, at a cost of three thousand 
dollars. These buildings are divided into 
rooms for the accommodation of his birds, 
suited to their various wants, the whole to be 
raised by artificial means to the temperature 
of summer heat during winter. 

This is one of the results of the extension 
of railroads and facilities for rapid transporta- 
tion. Formerly a farmer in the interior could 
find no adequate market for the productions 
of this kind, Now, poultry, eggs, fresh meats, 
and all the luxuries of life, may as well be 
purchased in the interior as in the vicinity of 
our large towns. The business of poultry 
raising has, we think, been successful when- 
ever it has been attempted on a large scale, 
and with the proper conveniences.—N. £. 
Farmer. 


For ‘*The Friend.” 
MY FOES, 
Hear’st not, my soul! the battle-call? 
Seest not the fierce death-lightnings fall? 
Seest not the dim smoke over all? 


What Power those dark battalions leads? 
Who spur and guide yon foaming steeds,— 
Beneath whose hoofs my bosom bleeds? 


No mortal enemies are mine; 
Nor dread I aught of birth divine ; 
’Tis fiends against my peace combine! 


’Tis venom’d Thought,—and madd’ning Will ; 
And Passion, that no feast can fill; 
And Falsehood, angel-seeming still! 


’Tis Discontent, with gloomy brow ; 
And Pleasure,—idolizing Now; 
And Fear,—whose knees to Evil bow! 


With these dark foes, what power may cope? 

His Spirit only, who shall ope 

The gates of Faith, to Love and Hope! 
M.— 
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There have been an unusual number of 
earthquakes during the present year, occur- 


ring in different parts of the earth; some of 


them accompanied with great destruction of 
human life. That which took place in Persia 
a few months since destroyed upwards of 
twelve thousand individuals. In Central Ame- 
rica there have been a continued succession 
of shocks, and in many places they were very 
severe. The following account of the earth- 
quake at Cumana, we take from one of our 
daily papers. Cumana is situate in the State 
of Venezuela, and near the Gulf of Paria, 

























THE EARTHQUAKE IN CUMANA. 

The first accounts of the late earthquake in Cu- 
mana and that neighbourhood were so terrible, that 
| they were supposed to be greatly exaggerated. It 
is, however, very painful to learn, from unquestion- 
| able information, brought by the Ocean Bird, from 
| Curracoa, that the destruction was even greater 
than had been reported. The following is trans- 
|lated by the New York Courier from La Cronica, 
the editor of which says that he has “ seen the pic- 
ture given of that horrible catastrophe by an eye- 
witness worthy of credit,” and he adds very truly, 
that nature can present few phenomena more im- 
posing. 

“The 15th of July rose clear and unelouded, and 
until 2 rp. M., afresh breeze blew from the sea, which 
agreeably tempered the heat of the season. At 
that hour the wind changed to the South, which 
was the only atmospheric variation observable ; and 
a quarter of an hour afterwards the first shock was 
felt. Supposing it to be one of the slight trem- 
blings of the earth to which the inhabitants are 
accustomed, and from which they think themselves 
secure, in houses built expressly to bear them, 
almost the whole population remained in tranquil- 
lity ; but scarcely a few instants had passed, when 
a most violent convulsion was felt, accompanied by 
a frightful noise, and a deep darkness. These were 
caused by the edifices of that ancient city, which 
fell all at once, and produced an indescribable 
sound. 

“When the motion of the earth had ceased, those 
who had the fortune to be spared from the cata- 
clysm, (as it may be called,) saw themselves sur- 
rounded with ruins, under which a great number of 
victims were buried, and heard the cries of those 
who had not yet given their last breath. The con- 
sternation was universal, and seen to be well 
founded. Scarcely a single family had escaped, 
but to mourn the loss of one or more of its mem- 
bers ; and in the streets, squares and neighbouring 
fields were seen wandering spectres, covered with 
blood and dust, and filled with terror. Such was 
the appearance of the town a few minutes after the 
catastrophe. It is not even yet possible to ascertain 





positively not to be less than six hundred. 


the Castle of San Antonia, (the last prison of Gen. 
Paez,) the Theatre, the Charity Hospital, that of the 
Lazarines, the College, the Government House, &c. 
Almost all the private houses were also destroyed, 
and those which were not entirely ruined have been 
greatly injured and left uninhabitable. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the number of inhabitants that 
yesterday were rich, happy, and enjoying all the 
comforts of life, and were suddenly left in orphan- 
age or misery, with no shelter or home but the 
fields and the sky, in a debilitating climate. 

“The natural phenomena which accompanied 
this violent commotion were the following: the os- 
cillation was vertical; the sea retired at the begin- 
ning several yards from the coast, and then rose 
above its level and surrounded the city; the river 
Manzanares, which flows through the middle of the 
town, also rose several feet, while the bridge fell, 
which connects the inhabitants on both sides. 
Deep openings were formed in different places, and 
from them rose boiling water. 

“ Beside the loss of life, the destruction of pro- 
perty amounts to millions. The ancient city of 
Cumana, the first built on terra firma by the Spa- 
niards, it may be, said, has disappeared in an in- 
stant.” 


8 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 
The Arabia steamship brings news from Liver- 
pool to the 13th instant. 
ENGLAND.—Cotton is quiet. 
pressed. 
RUSSIA.—Information had been received at 
Paris, that the Czar had accepted the proposal 


Breadstuffs de- 








with Turkey. 

TURKEY.—The Porte has accepted the proposal 
of the four Powers. The Hospodars of Wallachia 
and Moldavia have refused to pay the customary 


| taxes to Turkey. They plead inability, arising from 


the supplies taken by the Russian armies which oc- 
cupy those provinces... The excitement at Constan- 
tinople is great, and a revolution seems likely. 

FRANCE.—The coronation of the emperor and 
empress, it is said, will take place in the Ninth 
month. The attention of the scientific was turned 
to consider the possibility of making Paris a sea- 
port. The wheat harvest in France has turned out 
better than was anticipated. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Chambers have adjourn- 
ed, having first determined to make no further con- 
cessions to Austria than those previously offered. 

AFRICA—EGYPT.—The Pasha has allowed pub- 
lic places of worship to be erected for the members 
of the Greek Church. 

ASIA—CHINA.—The insurgents still victorious, 
There appears to be some traces of Christian belief 
in their profession of faith, mixed with some hea- 
thenish customs. Professor Newman, of Munich, 
announces that he has received some of the “ reli- 
gious, political, and religious tracts” of the new 
Chinese dynasty, translations of which he will issue 
shortly in English. 

AMERICA—UNITED STATES.—This summer 
appears to have been marked with an unusual 
amount of sickness in many places. Yellow fever 
at New Orleans and on the Mississippi, cholera in 
various small towns in Maryland, and dysentery in 
many places of a very fatal character. The deaths 
in New York during last week, properly attributable 
to the extreme heat, exceeded 300, In Philadelphia 
they were more than 50. These were classed as 
strokes of the sun, as apoplexy, and as congestion 
of the brain. Yellow fever at New Orleans still on 
the increase. 

The news from Europe has depressed the wheat 
market. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Amy C. Hoopes, per C. L., $2, vol. 
26; from Wm. Foulke, agent, 0., for W. Harman, 


with certainty the number of victims; but it is said | Jesse Metcalf, Richard Penrose, $2 each, vol. 26, 


for Jos. Embree, $2, to 14, vol. 27, for Jos. Doudna, 


“ All the public buildings fell, viz., three churches, | $2, vol. 27. 





Disp, at Hockessin, New Castle county, Del., on 
the 20th of the Seventh month last, Jane Jackson, 
a member and elder of Kennet Monthly Meeting, 
(Chester Co., Pa.,) in the 69th year of her age.—For 
some months previous to her decease, her faculties 
were impaired by disease, she being almost wholly 
unable to express her thoughts and feelings so as 
to be understood. We have however, no doubt but 
that a brighter day has now dawned upon her spirit, 
and that she has become an inheritant of that hea- 


venly kingdom “prepared from the foundation of 
the world.” 


——, on the 13th instant, in the 75th year of her 
age, Ann MirrLin; a member and elder of the 


Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Southern District. 





, on the 19th instant, at Timber Creek, Glou- 
cester county, N. J., after an illness of two weeks, 
Joun B. Kaiaun, son of the late John Kaighn, in 
the 32d year of his age. During his sickness he 
was earnestly engaged for his soul’s salvation. 
Being asked whether he wished to recover, he re- 
plied, “No. All is peace. There is nothing in my 
way. God will take care of me.” He passed qui- 
etly away ; and we have reason to believe, has join- 
ed the just of all generations in singing praises to 
the Lord God and the Lamb, who is forever wor- 
thy. 
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